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Virginia Adopts Character Plan 





On April 23, 1941, the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia 
ordered that the following sentence be added to Rule 23 of 
the Court relating to the admission of foreign attorneys: “In 
addition the applicant shall cause to be filed in the clerk’s 
office of this court at Richmond a report of The National Conference of Bar 
Examiners concerning his past practice and record, for which he shall pay 
directly to The National Conference of Bar Examiners the required charge 
of $25.00.” 
There are now thirty-four jurisdictions using the character plan. 





President Names Board of Legal Examiners 


The special Board of Legal Examiners, which is to supervise the appli- 
cation of civil service to the legal profession, named by President Roosevelt 
and headed by Solicitor General Biddle, will include: Clifford Durr, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Defense Plant Corporation and Assistant General Coun- 
sel of the R. F. C.; Charles Fahy, Assistant Solicitor General; Edward Foley, 
Jr., General Counsel of the Treasury; Abe Fortas, Acting Director of the 
Power Division of the Department of the Interior; Gerard D. Reilly, Solici- 
tor of the Labor Department; Paul Hays, Professor of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School; Maurice T. Van Hecke, Dean of the University of North 
Carolina Law School; Marion Smith of Atlanta; and Philip J. Wickser of 
Buffalo, Secretary of the New York State Board of Law Examiners. 





One Bar Examination Result 


On an application sent to the Conference: 
“Took bar examination October, 1935. Did not pass first attempt. Have 
been recovering from illness since that time.” 
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The Law Schools and the 
Selective Service Act 


It is too soon, of course, to reach any conclusions as to what effect the 
national defense program, and the Selective Service Act in particular, will 
have on the future of the legal profession. Much concern, however, has been 
evidenced on the part of law schools and those interested in maintaining high 
educational standards for admission to the bar, lest the profession suffer 
permanently as a result of a decrease in law school enrollment, interruptions 
in the law school course, and ill-advised concessions “to meet the emer- 
gency.” Dr. Henry Smith Pritchett, then President of The Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, gave excellent advice in war-time 
1917 when he said: “Bar examiners and law school authorities likewise face 
the heavy responsibility of steering their course between two extremes. If, 
on the one hand, they should not follow the line of least resistance, and in 
natural sympathy with the aspirations of youth ‘let everybody by,’ neither 
should they make the even graver mistake of not recognizing that this is a 
changed world in which we are living.” 

To give a general picture of the situation to be faced by the law schools 
in view of the national emergency, the Conference here presents statements 
by a number of law school deans as to what effect they believe the Selective 
Service Act will have on law school attendance and future admissions to the 
bar and what changes have already been made in plans for the coming school 
year. 

Dean H. C. Horack, Duke University School of Law: 

The Selective Service Act will have a very adverse effect on the enroll- 
ment of full-time law schools, while at the same time it will tend to boom the 
attendance at many evening schools regardless of their standards. 

The man in the full-time school, if called, is not apt to be given defer- 
ment merely because he is a student, while many men working in munition 
plants with high wages and short hours, securing occupational deferment, 
may flow in great numbers to any evening law school which is operated in 
the vicinity. Even in states that theoretically have the standards of the 
American Bar Association, which under normal circumstances secure for 
them a very large percentage of men of good pre-legal and legal education, 
there is usually a “back door” for the individual who does not meet the exact 
requirements, left open for the occasional case, the so-called “Abraham Lin- 
coln.” Some states, though requiring at least two years of pre-legal work, 
are quite lax about the amount and quality of legal education, probably on 
the theory that this will be tested by the bar examiners. Though the bar 
examinations are a desirable check on applicants for admission, it can hardly 
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be presumed that a one, two, or three day examination can take the place of 
a three year full-time law course. 

It seems not unlikely, therefore, that the Selective Service Act will have 
the effect of interrupting the flow of well prepared men who apply for admis- 
sion, while the supply of men with less adequate training will be greatly aug- 
mented. That this is a serious situation is apparent, for even now the bal- 
ance is none too strong in favor of the man with thorough preparation. The 
trouble with the profession today is not too many lawyers, but too many poor 
lawyers, and unless bar examiners are prepared to maintain the high stand- 
ards which are applied when a large proportion of the applicants are from 
good full-time schools, the effect on the profession will be most harmful. 

Is it in the public interest that there should be given to the public men 
who have had the best training and have given three full years of study to 
prepare themselves to meet the problems such as the good lawyer of the 
present day must solve? If the conditions of present day life are more com- 
plicated and difficult than those of a previous generation, then the bar and the 
public will suffer grievously by the interruption of the supply of the better 
trained men and the increase in the number of those who can only get the 
minimum, bolstered up by a cram course to pass an examination for admis- 
sion to the bar. The bar examiners must set up their own defense program 
if they believe that adequate law training is in the interest of the profession 
and in the public interest. 

The school with which I am connected will go forward to furnish the best 
training of which it is capable, and, if numbers are reduced, to give to those 
in attendance the most careful personal attention, and such time as is avail- 
able will be spent in studying how best to improve its curriculum and its 
methods. it 


Dean William G. Hale, University of Southern California School of Law: 

Unless readjustments are made in its operation, the Selective Service 
Act will doubtless make serious inroads on law school attendances beginning 
next year. Law students are just ripe for picking under the Act. I can easily 
foresee a reduction of fifty per cent in the normal enrollment. 

The memoranda from the National Headquarters of the Selective Service 
System do not preclude the deferment of law students to enable them to 
complete the law course and take the bar examination, but their wording 
does not lend encouragement to such deferments. I believe that the law 
schools should give their students every assistance in securing the II-A Classi- 
fication. The national interest calls for a continuing supply of a highly trained 
personnel for the legal profession. The operation of the draft must be viewed 
in perspective, not with only one year in mind. Law and its administration 
are the indispensables of government. A trained legal profession is indispen- 
sable to law and its administration. The expedient time for the lawyer to put 
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in his year of service is immediately after his admission to the bar. An adjust- 
ment to that end would bring much good and in the long run no harm would 
be done. 


The experience of our seniors is favorable. They are being deferred 
until after the bar examination, which is held during the first week in Octo- 
ber. First and second year students are asking for a II-A Classification. Thus 
far one such student has advised us that his request has been granted. No 
adverse decisions as yet have been reported. 


Since no general policy of deferment can be assumed, we are adjusting 
our curriculum to the emergency by arranging all courses on a one semester 
basis. Under this system I cherish the hope that, if a student is well along in 
a semester’s work when he is on the list to be called, he will be able to secure 
a postponement until he can complete his semester’s work. The draft board 
could exercise such a discretion. 


Dean Edward Stimson, University of Toledo College of Law: 


The effect which the draft will have upon enrollment at the University 
of Toledo College of Law is forecast in the following analysis. If it proves to 
be unscientific we hope for a pleasant surprise. Questionnaires filled out by’ 
the students about May first provided information for the following classifi- 
cation: 


Group I Group II 
i hn oc cbcaseeducns 1 Unclassified—without depen- 
Under draft age............... 2 dents: © N : 

A 4 Received questionnaire ...... 2 
Classifi al 1 Y ‘ 1 Questionnaire not received.... 7 

assl ” or ne veeadesewed Classified I-D (Deferred to 
Unclassified—with dependents .. 7 Dey era 12 
25 21 


Group I]]—Graduated in June—11 


It is expected that those in Group I will return, together with about half 
of those in Group II, about 35 upperclassmen in all. At the start of the pres- 
ent school year there were 32 students in the first year class. An analysis 
of the draft situation of the first year students now in school should give 
some indication of how many first year students may be expected to enroll 
next year. It is as follows: 


Group I Group II 
Under draft age wee oe 66 6 0s s @ be oe 2 Unclassified—no dependents eo 3 
Classified II or lower........... 3 Classified I-D 
Unclassified—dependents ...... 4 _ ino of poi ah a abt apt 6 
9 9 








If half of the students who would enter this fall are in Group I and half 
in Group II, and the draft takes half of Group II, then we may expect 75 per 
cent of last year’s enrollment or 24 students. Add 24 to the 35 upper classmen 
expected to remain and the expected enrollment is 59. This compares with 
78 enrolled at the beginning of the present school year. It must be remem- 
bered that there are many factors which cannot be calculated. It has been 
assumed that those which are favorable will be offset by those which are 
unfavorable. 

Dean M. R. Kirkwood, Stanford University School of Law: 

Based upon a survey of the students now enrolled in the School and the 
applications being received for the fall of 1941, it is estimated that the enroll- 
ment in the Stanford Law School will probably be approximately one-third 
less than in the fall of 1940. 


This School operates upon the quarter system and is in a position there- 
fore to provide a flexible program for its students who may be called into mili- 
tary service during the academic year. Ordinarily there are some courses 
which are continued over two or three quarters and in which no credit is 
given until conclusion of the course. Beginning next fall, however, we shall 
offer final examinations in such courses at the end of each quarter for those 
students who expect to be called into military service during the following 
quarter. Thus students will receive full credit for all work completed up to 
the end of the quarter in which they find it necessary to withdraw from the 
School. 

By taking advantage of the regular summer quarter it will be possible 
to complete the usual three-year program in two calendar years and three 
months, and the usual four-year program .in three calendar years. 


Dean Edward A. Hogan, Jr., University of San Francisco School of Law: 

It is not possible to predict with any degree of accuracy the effect of the 
Act on the Evening Division. . 

While our Day Division is threatened seriously by the proposed reduc- 
tion in the age span from the thirty-fifth year to the middle twenties, the 
same is not true of the Evening Division. At least one-half of the evening 
enrollment will be above the proposed age limit. 

Day Division students with mechanical skill propose to use these talents 
in shipbuilding and other activities for defense which are so numerous in 
the San Francisco area. It is the hope of some of these that they may com- 
plete their law work in the evening. Some of us fear that the high wages 
which they are receiving for this type of work will cause them to lose interest 
in the profession. 

The State Headquarters of the Selective Service Act Administration has 
expressed a willingness to assist in the deferment of those who actually plan 
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to enter a government service requiring legal training. Such government 
services are reluctant to cooperate in this matter because their present mem- 
bers are not given any preference under the Act. The logic behind their 
position seems unassailable. 

There is no likelihood of voluntary enlistments affecting enrollment. An 
arbitrary attitude on the part of local boards and the noticeable impoliteness 
of their employees have engendered a general hostility which encourages 
avoidance of the obligations imposed by the Act. On the other hand, applica- 
tions for commissions in the Marine Corps Reserve and the Naval Reserve 
have been entered by a few. 

The principal difficulty created by the Act has been the loss of morale. 
A feeling of uncertainty and futility characterizes the present studert effort. 
To that extent the work of the Evening Division seems to have suffered. 


Dean Leon Green, Northwestern University School of Law: 


The Selective Service Act will reduce our enrollment for the year 1941-42 
very greatly. 

Our present first-year class (1940-41) will be the hardest hit. Many of 
its members are already entering special services, and the chances are they. 
will not return to School for several years. Some have received their notices 
to report after the end of the school year. The others who are physically fit 
will doubtless be called during 1941-42 unless deferred. 


By attendance during the summer, many of the present second-year class 
hope to receive their degrees in February, 1942, and to be deferred until 
after they have taken their bar examination in March, 1942. The others of 
the second-year class will doubtless be called during the year unless deferred. 


The incoming class will be very short—how short cannot be estimated 
until after the July 1 registration, and after the order and method of calling 
the registrants into service have been determined. We are advising all appli- 
cants for admission not to enter if the possibilities are that the year will be 
interrupted by being called into service. It is believed to be better for them 
to get their military training before entering law school. The expectancy of 
a call most any day paralyzes a student’s efforts. 


What the situation will be in following years depends upon the continu- 
ance of the emergency. If those called into service are released at the end of 
the year the tendency will be for the School’s registration to rise. If the 
emergency passes entirely the registration will probably reach new heights. 
On the other hand, if the emergency continues and grows even more severe 
all the able-bodied students without dependents will be called into some type 
of service. Members of the School’s faculty will also be called into service as 
the emergency grows and the School’s program considerably curtailed. We 
do not apprehend any shortage of lawyers for the purposes of carrying on 
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the general run of affairs of this or other communities. Doubtless many of 
the older lawyers who have found the sledding pretty rough the last few 
years will have more to do due to the shortage of recent graduates. 

All in all, the schools and the profession and the country will not suf- 
fer permanently. The students who come back after their military training 
will be much better students, and their development as young lawyers will 
be vigorous and rapid. A crisis in government—even, a military crisis— 
always calls for lawyers in large numbers. We may be fortunate in having 
an over-supply of lawyers at this time. At any rate, the law schools will 
probably be able to hold their organizations intact and if they have any 
surplus energies turn them to other ends for the period of the emergency. 


Dean Walter T. Dunmore, Western Reserve University School of Law: 


Since the Law School of Western Reserve University is a graduate 
law school with students whose age is largely between twenty-two and 
twenty-six, a very large decrease in attendance is anticipated by reason of 
the Draft. While it is difficult to form a definite estimate, it is our opinion 
that the attendance will be at least cut in half. 

So many of our students who have just completed the second year are 
desirous of getting more work behind them that we began another half 
year’s work on June 16. By October a student may, therefore, finish the full 
half year, and if he is able to remain in school until February he can com- 
plete the entire year. We expect to have the regular work begin in the fall 
for those who do not care to take advantage of this arrangement. Some of 
the draft boards seem to be inclined to permit those who have started in a 
semester to complete that semester. In addition we have furnished each 
student with a statement for presentation to his draft board showing just 
when his work here will be completed, and in cases of the students who have 
shown peculiar aptitude we have filed affidavits recommending that they be 
permitted to go on with their work in the Law School. 


Dean George W. Matheson, St. John’s University School of Law: 

There are 673 students, in a total enrollment of 902 at St. John’s Uni- 
versity School of Law, who are subject to the operations of the Selective 
Service Act. Making due allowance for rejections for physical disabilities 
and deferment for dependents, it is fair to assume that at least 300 of the 
present enrollment will be inducted into military service before September, 
1941. It is also fair to assume that many students who complete their college 
courses this June and who contemplate studying law, will defer their en- 
rollment in law school until they have served the prescribed year of military 
training. The result of these observations would point to a considerable 
decrease in enrollment. 

In addition to the factors commented upon above, there seems to be a 
definite trend away from the study of law. Many students who enrolled in 
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the College Department of St. John’s University with the intention of entering 
the law school, have had their attentions diverted to other pursuits which 
seem to offer greater opportunities for immediate employment, and which 
may be classed as “defense industries.” It would appear that this trend may 
continue. Engineering schools and schools of pharmacy are experiencing an 
increase in applications, and law schools a definite decrease. Law schools 
that have adopted a superior attitude toward those institutions that have been 
operated with one eye on the budget, may be forced to change their attitude. 
The schools that will survive are those which combine a sound educational 
policy with some good common business sense. 


Dean Mason Ladd, University of Iowa College of Law: 


At the College of Law of the University of Iowa, we are expecting pos- 
sibly a fifty percent cut in the enrollment this fall. A substantial number of 
students have enlisted in various branches of military service. In the student 
body there are a large number of reserve officers subject to call at any time. 
A great number have been and will be called under the Selective Service 
Act this summer and fall. 

Most local draft boards have been reluctant to grant deferments to law 
students, although some boards have been quite willing to do so if the student 
is in good standing. Many students desiring deferment, particularly among 
those wa&o will be in the last year of law study, have offered to volunteer for 
service at the conclusion of their study if deferment can be obtained. Local 
draft boards have varied a great deal in their attitudes towards deferment, 
some definitely refusing to consider any law student, others granting tem- 
porary deferments in deserving cases. 

There are three classes of law students affected. The first problem per- 
tains to students who have completed their second year, and would normally 
commence their final year of law study in the fall. The Iowa Law School 
has adopted a program of permitting these students to attend an eleven-week 
summer session, and with a full schedule the first semester in the fall, to 
graduate in February. The students under this program, will have had a 
time residence requirement in three years of study of more than ninety weeks 
of study, which is the minimum requirement for residence study provided by 
the Association of American Law Schools. Our regular three-year law study 
which we have observed locally requires ninety-six weeks to meet the three- 
year residence requirement. Thus, in altering our local rules to permit grad- 
uation in February at the end of the first semester of the senior year, we 
have more than complied with the minimum standard for time requirement, 
and our students will have completed our eighty-two hours of course require- 
ment for graduation. Some local boards have granted deferments until Feb- 
ruary to this group of students, on the theory that it would be an undue 
hardship to place these students immediately into draft service when they 
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could complete their work in so short a time. As to students who are not 
called into service—it will be necessary that they take the second semester’s 
work and complete our ninety-six hour time credit requirement as well as 
the eighty-two hour course requirement, in order to graduate. It is surprising, 
however, that a considerable number of local boards have refused deferment 
even to students in this group and even though the students will sign a 
voluntary enlistment to be effective February first. 

At Iowa, we have also passed a ruling to give semester examinations in 
year courses. Students therefore will be able to receive credit for one 
semester of a year course. However, as to those who are not called into 
service, it will be necessary that they complete the year course, and take a 
year examination. 

As yet, we have not had a great deal of experience with deferment of 
students who completed their first year and would like to take their second 
year of law study. Some local boards have indicated a friendly attitude 
toward semester deferments, with renewals depending upon the need for men, 
as it develops in the local communities. Some boards have refused to give 
any consideration to these men on the ground that the time of their gradua- 
tion is too remote. 

We have no indication whatever as to the effect of the selective draft 
upon the entering class. It is reasonable to believe, in view of the fact that 
this group is usually in the draft age, that many of these men will be placed 
into service without the opportunity of entering the Law School under the 
present rulings. There is little doubt but that the Law School enrollment 
will be reduced fifty percent or more next fall. 

The question arises whether or not it would be desirable, except where 
local communities cannot fill their quotas, to give all law students having a 
good standing, deferment until completion of their work. If the world crisis 
lasts for many years, it will be indeed necessary in the national interests, that 
we have a continuous training of men for the legal profession and govern- 
mental service if the best public interests are to be preserved. 


Nean T. C. Kimbrough, University of Mississippi School of Law: 


The faculty of the University of Mississippi School of Law feels that a 
continuation of the policy of the local selective service boards of refusing 
or failing to consider the study of law as “necessary to the national 
health, safety and interest” will endanger the very existence of this and other 
law schools. During World War I, the law school was reduced to such an 
extent that there was maintained here a force only sufficient to conduct 
classes for the entering first year class. In view of the fact that this school 
of law is at the state university and the only standard law school in the state, 
the education of practically seventy percent of the bar of this state is had 
at this school. 
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This law school is at the present time enjoying an unprecedented coopera- 
tion with the practicing bar of this state in an effort to raise the standards of 
legal education and we feel that our continued contribution to the Junior 
Bar of the state is of prime necessity in making progress along that line. We 
feel that an interruption of this work will retard the interests of legal edu- 
cation in this state to an extent wholly disproportionate to the military ad- 
vantage to be derived from immediate training of its entire student body. 


We feel that the military training and selective service program is not 
a mere temporary disturbance but is a long-term program and in view of 
the fact that the deferment of students is ordinarily only of a temporary 
nature involving at most only one or two years and in some cases only a few 
months, we believe every effort should be made to harmonize both the mili- 
tary interests and the interests of the state in the program of legal education. 


In other fields of occupations deemed necessary to national welfare, the 
deferment is in fact of a permanent nature, while in the case of students 
only a temporary deferment is necessary until graduation. 


The connection between students in engineering, medical and other 
technical schools and the national health and safety is obvious. The con- 
nection between law students and the national interest is not so obvious, 
but just as real and just as direct. Though it may not be recognized in urban 
centers, the fact is that the men who guide the destinies of and are responsible 
for the welfare of the small towns and cities are men who have had a legal 
education, though not necessarily practicing lawyers. These small towns 
and cities are the backbone of the Nation, and if there is a hiatus in the supply 
of young men with thorough legal education to these towns and cities, their 
welfare and the welfare of the Nation are endangered. 


Dean Henry B. Witham, University of Tennessee College of Law: 

At a time when the thought and energy of the nation are focused upon 
national defense, when the order of the day is the protection of the morrow, 
what, we may well inquire, should be the task of those engaged in education 
for the law? Montaigne observed that the clatter of arms drowns the voice 
of the law, and William Pitt declared that where law ends, there tyranny 
begins. It is submitted that both statements speak the truth. In the light 
of such truth then, what is the job of the law teacher and the judge and the 
practicing lawyer? 


Certainly no patriotic citizen, lawyer or otherwise, will desire to hinder 
whatever is essential to our national safety. And lawyers particularly will 
recognize that the emergency and war powers of our government are neces- 
sarily broad and sometimes severe. But even so, during the times of national 
stress, we must not forget that justice, the cornerstone of democracy, must 
continue as such if democracy is to endure. The day-to-day contacts of 
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citizen and citizen, the clash of necessary speed-up against a thousand im- 
ponderables, all must be accomplished with orderly justice. Indeed without 
care and order, particularly in times like these, chaos will reign. So, if 
tyranny and chaos are distasteful, it would seem that calm, unemotional and 
dispassionate adherence to rules of law and order in attaining justice must 
be the plan and pattern now of all engaged in legal pursuits. 


And then, when we shall have returned to normal times, when the wars 
shall be over—for they will be—what of that day? We must conduct our- 
selves so that at that day there will be no lack of freedom of speech, of the 
press, of worship, of religion, of peaceable assembly; that at that day we 
shall have speedy and public trials and security against unreasonable searches 
and seizures and against unwarranted arrest and double jeopardy; that then 
we shall have the same bills of rights that we have now, unchanged, unim- 
paired and in full force and effect. And watchful attention to our liberties 
is the cost we must pay for them. The judge, the lawyer, the law teacher, 
it is submitted, must do all within their power; for it is mainly their job. 
They must be the leaders. Indeed, it would not seem unreasonable, to main- 
tain that the law schools of the country have a definite and very large part 
of the responsibility in this respect. Where else is the opportunity better 
presented than in the law schools? There, with the student anxious about 
the whole scheme of social affairs and curious to learn, sound leadership in 
governmental affairs must be built. The next generation will soon take over. 
It won’t be long. And when it does, it must have understanding and knowl- 
edge of how to carry on. 


Therefore, in the proportion that selective service fails to provide for 
competent engineers of society for the future our democracy will suffer. If 
high standards in bar admissions relate to the competency of future lawyers 
—and it is submitted that there is a very close relationship—and if high 
standards in law schools conduce to sound bar admission standards—and it is 
submitted that they do—then the future of democracy depends upon the 
maintenance of proper training in law. What the effect of selective service 
will be on any particular law school is not, in my opinion, relatively im- 
portant. But sound training must be provided somewhere. If increased 
employment in industrial centers means that only in these centers there is 
provided instruction in law and that of the kind which heretofore has been 
considered as second-rate, then we must expect our future lawyers, our 
society engineers—for they are just that—to be representative of the training 
they have had. 


How to provide a selective service which will assure competent govern- 
ment engineers for the future is definitely no easy task. But there is danger 
if the job isn’t done! 
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The Education of Future Lawyers 


Letter from Dean Albert J. Harno to the Law Alumni of the 
University of Illinois 


The legal profession appears to have 
come to a fork in the road it is travel- 
ing and some of its members, a choice 
few, are anxiously reading the signs to 
determine which branch it should take. 
Some law teachers are also trying to 
read the signs. The lawyer, it seems, 
can travel one fork, which is but a 
continuation of the road on which he 
has come thus far, without much diffi- 
culty, but if he takes the other he must 
prepare himself with new and better 
equipment. No one can fully foresee 
the consequences of this decision, but - 
it is likely to have a highly significant 
bearing on the future welfare and use- 
fulness of the profession. For law 
teachers the question resolves itself 
into this: For what sort of an under- 
taking should the schools prepare their 
students? And, of even more signifi- 
cance, do the teachers have the intelli- 
gence to read the signs correctly, and do they have the imagination and the 
courage to shape a course of training that will qualify future lawyers for the 
complex and heavy responsibilities which will be theirs? 





—Illinois Bar Journal photo 


For generations lawyers have been brought to maturity on a “verbal 
nutriment” which has been administered in the belief, as Charles A. Beard 
has expressed it, that the mastery of law “was to be attained mainly by a 
study of the words of lawgivers.” This, in fact, has been the substance on 
which lawyers have been educated in the schools and in the profession. This 
training has prepared them well to deal with strictly legal questions, to advise 
clients on their legal rights, and to litigate these rights in court. One phase 
of the decision that lies before the profession today is whether it will keep on 
traveling down that road; whether it will be satisfied to perform those func- 
tions and nothing more; whether, indeed, it wishes to choose that assignment 
as its sole future réle, even though its acceptance, in a changing environment, 
may result in relegating the lawyer to a comparatively insignificant place in 
the social matrix. 
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What then are the problems that the profession faces? The questions with 
which the lawyer has dealt in the past were never wholly legal, but they were 
sufficiently weighted with legal factors to make him reasonably competent to 
handle them. Today the emphasis has shifted. Many of these questions are 
now so loaded with economic, social or political materials that, equipped as 
he is in training, perspective and outlook, the lawyer cannot adequately deal 
with them. The issue often raised now is whether a lawyer or some other 
agency should be charged with an undertaking. The result is that the lawyer 
as never before finds himself in competition with lay agencies. 

I speak not as a dispenser of gloom nor as an alarmist. I dread people 
that do and I shun their presence. I see a bright future, in truth, for the 
profession if it will-but grasp its opportunities. I do say, though, that it cannot 
advance—that it will, in fact, slip back—unless it prepares itself better for 
many of its undertakings than it has heretofore. It faces competition from 
various lay organizations, such as banks, trust and abstract companies, and 
collection agencies. The question the profession needs to settle is whether 
it can render more efficient, expeditious, and inexpensive service to the com- 
munity than they can. Here is the crux of that problem. It may be, if the 
profession is to meet this competition, it will have to specialize much more 
extensively than it has heretofore. How many lawyers are equipped to handle 
collections? A few perhaps, but most of them make only half-hearted attempts 
at this work or are not interested in it at all. How many, in fact, can deal 
competently with personal injury cases? Probably very few, but many think 
they can and those who bungle their work do not advance the reputation of 
the profession. 

Administrative law is opening vast possibilities for the practicing lawyer. 
The lawyers resisted its advance and narrowly missed being excluded from 
practicing in that field. They were right in insisting that administrative 
tribunals should adopt orderly procedures and that their findings should be 
subjected to competent review. What we failed to comprehend was that these 
agencies were set up to provide more expeditious means of handling contro- 
versies and arriving at decisions; that the public created them in protest 
against the delays, the confining regulations, the costliness, and the uncer- 
tainties associated with legal proceedings, and particularly jury trials. The 
result is, whatever our opinion of administrative law may be, it is here, and 
tomorrow its presence will be even more apparent. To seek to stop its advance 
now is as meaningless as Glendower’s boast. 

Glendower. “I can call the spirits from the vasty deep.” 
Hotspur. “Why, so can I, or so can any man; but will they come 
when you do call for them?” 

The lawyer is in competition with lay agencies on problems of taxation. 
The difficulty here again is that he is not fully prepared to deal with these 
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problems. Too often he goes into action armed only with the words of law- 
givers. These issues are highly complex. Legal questions are involved, but 
so also are questions of accounting and finance. Am I overly apprehensive 
when I say that if the scales are tipped a bit more it may come to pass that 
the lawyer will be assigned to a secondary position in these matters, as an 
employee of an accountant, economist or actuary? The issue in taxation is 
but typical. It has its counterpart in various other fields. It is not true, 
as has so often been said, that there is less legal work to do. Society is ever 
becoming more complex. The need for technical and expert aid is on the 
increase. The real question is whether the lawyer will prepare himself to 
render the services demanded. 


The fact is we are today in a maelstrom of local and world events. A 
stupendous war is being fought. But aside from that, there are social, eco- 
nomic and political movements in progress which, though they have no definite 
connections with war in a military sense, nevertheless have the proportions 
of a social revolution. The growth of administrative law is involved in these 
movements. It is a day in which government is an increasing factor in all | 
of our dealings. It is an aggressive government that seeks to regulate business 
—its scope, its size, its profits, its controversies touching labor. It is a govern- 
ment also that does not confine itself to regulatory actions; it will enter into 
business itself whenever that suits its purpose. The emphasis has shifted from 
fostering individual liberty and enterprise to promoting the general welfare. 
In this process doctrines on constitutional restraints, once universally accepted, 
have given way to new interpretations. We live in an atmosphere of im- 
patience with what are described as the obstructive forces of law, with its 
delays, and the cantilena of lawyers. The question this presents to the pro- 
fession is whether it is prepared to adjust itself to this rapidly shifting pano- 
rama of events, to gather perspective on the social trends, and to aim for a 
wider field of usefulness for itself. The profession has been and is a mighty 
stabilizing force; it must guard itself against becoming an obstructive agency. 


Now what is the relation of the schools to these problems, and what is 
to be their réle? In the schools the most noteworthy advance in the last sixty 
years has been their acceptance of the case method of instruction. It has 
dominated legal education ever since its introduction. Without doubt this 
system has made valuable contributions to legal pedagogy. It has injected 
life into abstract legal principles and dramatized law teaching. But to accept 
it as the sole method of instruction is to assume that it substantially encom- 
passes all of the materials that should be included in a course of training. 
That would presuppose that court decisions are the only important source of 
law, which obviously they are not. Notwithstanding its limitations, devotees 
of the case system have been slow in recognizing them, and, swayed by its 
attractiveness as a teaching device, they have overstressed its educational 
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content. No one today advocates its complete abandonment, but we must 
be prepared to acknowledge that complete reliance upon it for both content 
and method is to adhere to a system of training that tends to confine the 
teacher’s as well as the student’s thinking, to restrict the scope of their outlook 
on the responsibilities of lawyers to society, and to distort their views on the 
function and purposes of law. 


On the schools falls the heavy responsibility of projecting and carrying 
into effect a program of instruction that will educate lawyers for the future 
practice. This should be preceded by a study of the variety of services a 
lawyer is called upon to perform and by an appraisal of his professional rela- 
tions and attitude. His attitude toward and his outlook upon law as a con- 
structive instrument for advancing the general welfare is important. The 
lawyer, if he is to perform a leading part in the social scene, must have 
technical knowledge of the law and he must also have an understanding of 
the related disciplines that are a part of the legal fabric. He must be able 
to appraise the processes of cross-fertilization between law and these disci- 
plines and to understand the workings of the “energizing forces” that create 
law. To initiate a broad course of instruction as here outlined, attention 
should be given to the pre-legal as well as the professional program. The 
various parts that compose the modern society are highly complex. It is an 
era of experts. A physicist or a mathematician cannot build a bridge, but an 
engineer can. His is an applied science. The lawyer bears a similar relation 
to the experts in the various social disciplines. Properly conceived, law is 
an applied social discipline. It is the lawyer’s responsibility, through the 
creative forces of law, to shape and give vitality to the social pattern. It is 
the responsibility of the schools to educate social engineers. 





The Louisiana State Bar Association 


By Paut BrosMAn 


Dean, Tulane University of Louisiana College of Law 


The congratulations of enlightened lawyers everywhere are due the 
Louisiana Bar on the recent completion of the organization of the Louisiana 
State Bar Association. Created under the rule-making power by order of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana dated March 12, 1941, following the repeal 
of the ill-starred State Bar Act of 1934 and the adoption of a memorial of 
request by the 1940 Legislature, the new body held its first meeting late in 
April. The framework of the corporate Association is embodied in Articles 
of Incorporation, proposed by a Supreme Court Advisory Committee of fifteen 
members, and adopted as rules by the Court in its order of establishment. At 
the initial convention officers and members of the Board of Governors were 
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elected to succeed those earlier appointed by the Court pursuant to the 
Articles, and since that time standing and special committees have been 
appointed and the Association has become in the best sense a going concern, 
and the first genuine Louisiana example of the nation-wide integrated bar 
movement. 


Especially deserving of praise are the sections of the Articles of Incor- 
poration providing for the finest sort of democracy in the selection of officers 
and-members of the Board, and in general in the management of the Asso- 
ciation’s affairs. Doctrines such as the elected nominating committee with 
the proscription of self-succession, that represented by the provision requiring 
the use of the mail ballot in the election of officers and Board members, and 
that permitting indistinguishable nomination by petition are commendable in 
the extreme and are believed to constitute valuable devices for the preser- 
vation of democratic control and cautious safeguards against the eventual 
possibility of “old guard” methods. 


It is also worth noting that the Court adopted the principle of the single 
state-wide Committee on Professional Ethics and Grievances rather than that 
—in use in several states—involving numerous local groups. In light of the. 
setting and background of this problem in Louisiana it is suggested that a 
solution is more likely to be found in the more impersonal and objective 
offices of the single grievance body. 


Desirable provisions seem also to be found in that portion of the Articles 
dealing with admissions to the bar. Two Association agencies are used in 
this area: (1) The Committee on Bar Admissions and (2) the Bar Admis- 
sions Advisory Committee. The former group is composed of nine active 
members of the Association, appointed by the Supreme Court on the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Governors, and the final responsibility for exam- 
ination and selection is lodged in its personnel. The latter body is composed 
of one full-time faculty member from each Louisiana law school belonging 
to the Association of American Law Schools at the time of appointment by 
the President of the Louisiana State Bar Association on the recommendation 
of the President of each Louisiana university including such law school. It 
is said to be the duty of the Advisory Committee to counsel and assist the 
Committee on Bar Admissions in the performance of its function, and to 
perform such other services as the latter may direct, short of the preparation 
or grading of examination problems. It is moreover provided that the two 
Committees shall meet jointly at least thirty days prior to each bar examina- 
tion, and it is required of the Advisory Committee that within sixty days 
following each examination it shall submit a written report thereon, evaluating 
it and related matters in terms of recognized legal educational and bar exam- 
ination practices. Copies of this report are to be sent to the members of the 
Association’s Board of Governors and to the Chief Justice and Associate 
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Justices of the Supreme Court, as well as to the members of the Committee 
on Bar Admissions. It is hoped that through the joint efforts of these two 
agencies a closer correlation between the work of the schools and the demands 
of the examiners will result. 


The standards of admission obtaining at the time of incorporation were 
adopted by the Court. It is significant and commendable, however, that the 
language of the Articles suggests’ that apprentice training as a means of 
coming to the Louisiana Bar may be abolished shortly and does not discourage 
the hope of ultimate revision of the list of required bar examination subjects. 


The Committee on Bar Admissions consists of the following lawyers: 
Henry P. Dart, New Orleans, Chairman; Rene A. Viosca, New Orleans; John 
May, New Orleans; Harry McCall, New Orleans; James J. Davidson, La- 
fayette; Herman Moyse, Baton Rouge; Fred G. Hudson, Jr., Monroe; Cullen 
R. Liscow, Lake Charles; and Elmo P. Lee, Shreveport. 


Another device of interest—and one reflecting a further desire for in- 
creased cooperation between the teaching and practicing branches of the 
profession—is that providing for membership on the Board of Governors of 
representatives of the State’s three law schools. The Articles provide for the 
election by the membership at large of one full-time teacher from the faculty 
of each Louisiana law school belonging to the Association of American Law 
Schools. Similarly a membership-elected representative from the Louisiana 
State Law Institute is included in the personnel of the Board. Otherwise the 
governing body consists of the President, the Vice-President, and Secretary- 
Treasurer, as ex-officio members, and in addition one elected member for each 
of the State’s eight Congressional Districts. At present an amendment to the 
Articles touching this area is being submitted to vote. If adopted this amend- 
ment will add to the Board a representative of the Association’s Junior Bar 
Section. 


Despite the presence of increasingly grave concerns on other fronts, it is 
certain that a sounder and healthier professional situation now exists in the 
state than has been known for almost a decade—if not since the beginning 
of the Louisiana Bar. 





Provisional Approval Granted 


At the March 1941 meeting of the Council of the Section of Legal Educa- 
tion and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association, provisional 
approval was granted the University of Miami School of Law, Miami, Florida. 
There are now one hundred and five law schools on the approved list which 
is published in this issue. 
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List of Schools Approved by American Bar 


The following law schools comply with the standards of the American Bar 
Association and were placed on its approved list during the year indicated: 


Alabama, University of, School of Law, Tuscaloosa, Ala. (1926) 
Arizona, University of, College of Law, Tucson, Ariz. (1930) 
Arkansas, University of, School of Law, Fayetteville, Ark. (1926) 


Baylor University School of Law, Waco, Texas. (1931) 

Boston College Law School, Boston, Mass. (1932) 

Boston University, School of Law, Boston, Mass. (1925) 

Brooklyn Law School of St. Lawrence University, New York City, N. Y. (1937) 
Buffalo, University of, The School of Law, Buffalo, N. Y. (1936) 


California, University of, School of Jurisprudence, Berkeley, Cal. (1923) 
Catholic University of America, School of Law, Washington, D. C. (1925) 
Chicago-Kent College of Law, Chicago, Ill. (1936) 

(Except as to part-time students who will graduate with 

less than four years of law school study.) 
Chicago, University of, The Law School, Chicago, Ill. (1923) 
Cincinnati, University of, College of Law, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1923) 
Colorado, University of, School of Law, Boulder, Colo. (1923) 
Columbia University, School of Law, New York, N. Y. (1923) 
Cornell University Law School, Ithaca, N. Y. (1923) 
Creighton University, School of Law, Omaha, Neb. (1924) 


Denver, University of, School of Law, Denver, Colo. (1928) 
De Paul University, College of Law, Chicago, Ill. (1925) 
Detroit, University of, School of Law, Detroit, Mich. (1933) 
Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, Pa. (1931) 

Drake University, School of Law, Des Moines, Iowa. (1923) 
Duke University, School of Law, Durham, N. C. (1931) 


Emory University, School of Law, Atlanta, Ga. (1923) 


Florida, University of, College of Law, Gainesville, Fla. (1924) 
Fordham University, School of Law, New York, N. Y. (1936) 


Georgetown University, School of Law, Washington, D. C. (1925) 
George Washington University, Law School, Washington, D. C. (1925) 
Georgia, University of, Law School, Athens, Ga. (1929) 


Hartford College of Law, Hartford, Conn. (1933) 

Harvard University Law School, Cambridge, Mass. (1923) 

*Hastings College of the Law, San Francisco, Calif. (January, 1939) 
Howard University, School of Law, Washington, D. C. (1931) 
Idaho, University of, College of Law, Moscow, Idaho. (1925) 

Illinois, University of, College of Law, Urbana, Ill. (1923) 

*Indiana Law School, Indianapolis, Indiana. (December, 1936) 
Indiana University, School of Law, Bloomington, Ind. (1923) 

Iowa, State University of, College of Law, Iowa City, Iowa. (1923) 
Kansas, University of, School of Law, Lawrence, Kan. (1923) 
Kansas City, University of, School of Law, Kansas City, Mo. (1936) 
Kentucky, University of, College of Law, Lexington, Ky. (1925) 
Louisiana State University Law School, Baton Rouge, La. (1926) 
Louisville, University of, School of Law, Louisville, Ky. (1931) 
Loyola University College of Law, Los Angeles, Cal. (1935) 


* Admitted to status of provisional approval. Provisional approval of a school means that 
it is meeting the minimum standards of the American Bar Association at the date of approval 
but has not yet complied for a period of time sufficient to assure the continuance of this sound 
educational policy. 
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Loyola University, School of Law, Chicago, Ill. (1925) 
Loyola University, School of Law, New Orleans, La. (1931) 


Marquette University Law School, Milwaukee, Wis. (1925) 

Maryland, University of, School of Law, Baltimore, Md. (1929) 

Mercer University Law School, Macon, Ga. (1925) 

*Miami, University of, School of Law, Coral Gables, Fla. (March, 1941) 
Michigan, University of, Law School, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1923) 
Minnesota, University of, Law School, Minneapolis, Minn. (1923) 
Mississippi, University of, School of Law, University, Miss. (1926-27, 1929) 
Missouri, University of, School of Law, Columbia, Mo. (1923) 

Montana, University of, School of Law, Missoula, Mont. (1923) 


*National University School of Law, Washington, D. C. (September, 1940) 
Nebraska, University of, College of Law, Lincoln, Neb. (1923) 

New York University, School of Law, New York, N. Y. (1930) 

North Carolina, University of, School of Law, Chapel Hill, N. C. (1925) 
North Dakota, University of, School of Law, Grand Forks, N. D. (1923) 
Northwestern University Law School, Chicago, Ill. (1923) 

Notre Dame, University of, College of Law, Notre Dame, Ind. (1925) 


*Ohio Northern University College of Law, Ada, Ohio. (January, 1939) 
Ohio State University, College of Law, Columbus, Ohio. (1923) 
Oklahoma, University of, School of Law, Norman, Okla. (1923) 
Oregon, University of, School of Law, Eugene, Ore. (1923) 


Pennsylvania, University of, Law School, Philadelphia, Pa. (1923) 
Pittsburgh, University of, School of Law, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1923) 


Richmond, University of, School of Law, Richmond, Va. (1928) 


St. John’s University, School of Law, New York City, N. Y. (1937) 

St. Louis University, School of Law, St. Louis, Mo. (1924) 

*St. Paul College of Law, St. Paul, Minn. (May, 1938) 

San Francisco, University of, School of Law, San Francisco, Cal. (1935) 
Santa Clara, University of, College of Law, Santa Clara, Cal. (1937) 
South Carolina, University of, School of Law, Columbia, S. C. (1925) 
South Dakota, University of, School of Law, Vermillion, S. D. (1923) 
Southern California, University of, School of Law, Los Angeles, Cal. (1924) 
Southern Methodist University, School of Law, Dallas, Texas. (1927) 
Stanford University Law School, Stanford University, Cal. (1923) 
Stetson University, College of Law, DeLand, Fla. (1930) 

Syracuse University, College of Law, Syracuse, N. Y. (1923) 


Temple University School of Law, Philadelphia, Pa. (1933) 

Tennessee, University of, College of Law, Knoxville, Tenn. (1925) 
Texas, University of, School of Law, Austin, Texas. (1923) 

*Toledo, University of, College of Law, Toledo, Ohio. (January, 1939) 
Tulane University of Louisiana, College of Law, New Orleans, La. (1925) 


Union University, Albany Law School, Albany, N. Y. (1930) 
Utah, University of, School of Law, Salt Lake City, Utah. (1927) 


Valparaiso University School of Law, Valparaiso, Ind. (1929) 
Vanderbilt University, School of Law, Nashville, Tenn. (1925) 
Virginia, University of, Department of Law, Charlottesville, Va. (1923) 


Wake Forest College, School of Law, Wake Forest, N. C. (1935) 
Washburn College, School of Law, Topeka, Kan. (1923) 
*Washington College of Law, Washington, D. C. (May, 1940) 
Washington University, School of Law, St. Louis, Mo. (1923) 
Washington, University of, School of Law, Seattle, Wash. (1924) 
Washington and Lee University, School of Law, Lexington, Va. (1923) 
Wayne University Law School, Detroit, Mich. (1936) 

(Except as to those students who will graduate with 

less than four years of law school study.) 


* Admitted to status of provisional approval. 
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Western Reserve University Law School, Cleveland, Ohio. (1923) 

West Virginia University, The College of Law, Morgantown, W. Va. (1924) 
*Willamette University, College of Law, Salem, Ore. (July, 1938) 

William and Mary, College of, School of Jurisprudence, Williamsburg, Va. (1932) 
Wisconsin, University of, Law School, Madison, Wis. (1923) 

Wyoming, University of, Law School, Laramie, Wyo. (1923) 


Yale University, School of Law, New Haven, Conn. (1923) 


*Admitted to status of provisional approval. 





A Little History 


War throughout Europe and fear that it will spread to the Western 
Hemisphere causes one to wonder as to “what happened last time” in the 
field of legal education. A little history as to the effect of World War I is 
therefore not amiss. 

In his article, “Legal Education During the War,” Dr. Alfred Z. Reed 
of The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching presented the 
situation in 1918. He said: “Figures furnished by one hundred and two 
schools show that their aggregate student attendance in the autumn following 
our entrance into the present war had been diminished by between 32 and 33 
per cent. This, however, was only the beginning. Ninety-four schools have 
reported figures which agree with the preceding for that year, and show in 
addition a falling off at the opening of the present, or second year of the 
war of no less than 69 per cent, as compared with the corresponding figures 
of 1916. Since information is difficult to secure from institutions that have 
quietly given up the ghost, these figures understate the extent to which the 
study of law has been abandoned. A cut of 40 per cent last year, increased 
this year to 75 per cent, would probably be a close approximation to the facts. 
Fourteen schools are definitely known to have suspended operations.” 


After discussing briefly the manner in which the loss in attendance was 
distributed among schools of various types, Dr. Reed reached the following 
conclusion: “Thus, it has come about that the one and two year schools, both 
day and night, have suffered more than those with a full three year course, 
and that among the night schools those with a three year course have suf- 
fered more than those’ whose course covers four years. This will seem to 
many a fortunate result. But thus also it has come about that the strictly 
day schools have suffered more than those that-hold both day and evening 
sessions, and these more than the strictly night schools; and that among the 
day schools those with the highest entrance requirements have suffered the 
greatest losses.” 

A table in Dr. Reed’s article presented the total opening registration of 
the three types of schools in 1917 and 1918 expressed as a percentage of the 
corresponding figure in 1916. This showed that in 1917 the day schools giving 
a three year law course after two years of college had only 50% of their 1916 
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enrollment and in 1918 they had but 16 percent of their 1916 enrollment; all . 


the day law schools together had 52% of their 1916 enrollment at 1917 autumn 
registration, but attendance had dropped to 21% of the 1916 enrollment at the 
opening of school in the fall of 1918. While the mixed day and night schools 
in 1917 held 78% of their 1916 attendance, by 1918 this had decreased to 38%. 
The total for all night law schools showed they retained 82% of their 1916 
enrollment figure for the fall of 1917 but only had 41% of that attendance in 
1918. For all law schools, regardless of type, enrollment in 1917 was 67% 
of what it was in 1916 and by the autumn of 1918 it was 31% of the 1916 
enrollment. 

Commenting on the statistics, Dr. Reed said: “The absolute figures are 
in some ways more striking than the percentages. The seven schools with the 
highest entrance requirements opened in 1916 with 2,340 students, in 1918 
with 291. Fifteen two-year college schools contained 1,759 students in 1916; 
two years later three of them closed, the remaining twelve contained in all 
284 students. Whereas in 1915-16 the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation found 23,000 law school students in the United States, of whom 11,000 
in day schools, 5,600 in mixed schools, 6,400 in strictly night schools, there 
are now (November of 1918) well under 7,000 in all, of whom not 2,400 are 
in the pure day schools.” 

It is to be remembered that during World War I the government at- 
tempted to aid the schools through the Students Army Training Corps, 
“S.A.T.C.” system, which Dr. Reed felt did “not so much to preserve, as to 
transform the law school.” 

The above law school attendance figures present a gloomy picture indeed, 
one too gloomy to leave with us in hopeful 1941. The last figure in the follow- 
ing tabulation will give encouragement. 

1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 


Total Law School Attendance..... 22,217 23,291 14,000* 7,000* 24,503 
*Estimated. 








Book Review 


PROFESSIONAL APTITUDE TESTS IN MEpIcINE, LAw, AND ENGINEERING. By I. L. 
Kandel. Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. Pp. x, 78. Price: $1.60. 


This publication undertakes to summarize the experience in the aptitude 
tests for admissions to the schools of medicine, law, and engineering in this 
country and to state some conclusions on the results obtained. The book 
records the facts that in the field of medicine the aptitude tests have received 
almost universal acceptance with some apparent success; that in the field of 
engineering less use has been made of this device without any significant 
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amount of progress; and that in the field of law the experience has been even 
more limited and the results less satisfactory. The author undertakes to point 
out the inadequacies of some of the law school experiments in this field and 
challenges the conclusion reached by some law school men on the subject. 

The author prefaces the book with the statement that, “All that can be 
claimed for the present is that measures are available for the selection of 
candidates who under existing conditions show promise of success in the 
studies required as a preparation for admission to a profession.” He is careful 
to state that in the legal field in particular the aptitude tests so far developed 
cannot be accepted as an infallible or even a really significant guide in the 
matter of admissions to law schools. He insists, however, that the matter is 
worthy of further experimentation and development. 

Most law schools which have been concerned about the elimination of 
the weaker student material at the time of admission have experimented with 
aptitude tests or have known of the experience of other schools on the subject. 
Practically all now operate on the assumption that the quality of a student’s 
college work is a sufficient basis for the determination of this matter. They 
discount the proposition that there is any peculiar quality of mind, or any 
special. type of information, which can be said to be essential to success in 
law school work. They assume that a fair measure of intellectual achievement 
and discipline as evidenced by a fair grade of college work is the best standard 
for admission. It seems doubtful that the schools will be convinced that 
special abilities peculiar to the study of law exist or if they do that they can 
be measured in advance with reasonable accuracy. It would seem essential 
that one keep in mind that any correlation between standards for admission 
and law school success necessarily rests upon the assumption that law school 
success which follows constitutes a proved standard against which admissions 
may be measured. It necessarily assumes that the present law school program 
is valid and that the results are secure. Law school men ought not to believe 
this. Many of them think it rather apparent that the present program is too 
narrow and that the results are far from satisfactory. As the law school 
curriculum is changed and the objectives of legal education are modified the 
ideas on admissions will necessarily change to conform to the results desired. 

This publication is one with which persons concerned with law school 
training and admissions to the bar should be familiar. What has been said 
is not intended to discount the propriety of additional experimentation in the 
field of aptitude tests. It is designed simply to call attention to the obvious 
proposition that until the time comes when there can be complete satisfaction 
with our existing program and objectives any apparent correlation between 
admissions and law school success will be quite inconclusive. It is to be hoped 
that the time will never come when the law school program will reach a 
stage of stability which is unquestioned—Bernarp C. Gavit, Dean, Indiana 
University School of Law. 
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The Economic Status of the Bar of New Jersey 


The survey of the economic condition of New Jersey lawyers was pub- 
lished in the New Jersey Law Journal for May 22 and May 29. Answers to 
the questionnaires, returned by 2,353 members of the bar, disclosed the fol- 
lowing: 

“I. General Income Levels: Half of New Jersey lawyers had gross in- 
comes of $3,150 or less in 1938. One in every ten had a gross income of less 
than $1,000 and one in every ten received more than $10,000. Little change 
occurred from 1934 through 1938, but the 1938 level was 55 per cent below 
1928, 40 per cent below 1922. 

“TI. Beginning Lawyers: The average income of beginning lawyers was 
$2,050 in 1922, rose to $2,850 in 1925 but receded steadily to a low point of 
$950 in 1937. A slight improvement occurred in 1938. 


“III. Experienced Lawyers: The income trend among experienced law- 
yers was similar. The gross income of lawyers practicing 15 years, for ex- 
ample, average $7,300 in 1922, $10,425 in 1928, and $4,850 in 1938. 


“IV. Regional Differences: In recent years, lawyers practicing in coun- 
ties of less than 100,000 population reported the highest average incomes. 
This reverses the pre-depression condition when the average lawyer’s pros- 
pects were best in large cities. Lawyers reporting very large incomes still 
usually practice in urban centers, however. 


“VY. Overcrowding: Membership in the New Jersey Bar is increasing 
more rapidly than the population or than business volume. The rate of ad- 
missions, though, is half what it was 1928 to 1930. Where there are many 
lawyers in relation to the population, lawyer’s earnings tend to be lower 
than where the ratio of lawyers to population is broader. 


“VI. Professional Factors: Lawyers dividing time between private prac- 
tice and other professional pursuits tend to have a slightly higher income 
level than do lawyers practicing privately on a full-time basis. Specialists, 
depending on the nature of the specialty, tend to have larger earnings than 
general practitioners. * * * 


“VII. Educational Factors: Lawyers who attend law school on a full 
time day basis reported higher average earnings than did lawyers who went 
to law school as part-time or evening students. * * * 


“X. Controlling Admissions: Responding lawyers believe admissions 
should be controlled more rigidly. Opinion is divided as to the method by 
which this should be accomplished, but suggestions made . . . include raising 
educational standards, earlier and more strict testing of character and apti- 
tude, and the elimination of part time, evening and proprietary law schools, 
both to control overcrowding and to raise the level of professional fitness.” 
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